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WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


Tue student of future times who desires to examiiie 
iuto the history of British art during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, will, not improbably, note with some wonder a 
curious fact in the records of the pictorial branch, viz., 


that the real leaders, the men who have done most to | 


advance painting to its proper place in the world, as a 
means of instructing and elevating mankind, are not, as 
a general rule, to be sought for amongst those whom the 


crowd and the Royal Academy delight to honour. On 
the contrary, whenever a painter of striking originality 


has appeared, one who might be expected by his excellencies 
to give a new start to those who would fain rival him, 
and by his very faults, or exaggerations, to promote that 
healthy discussion and enquiry which is essential to the 
discovery of truth, he has to encounter all the opposition 
that prejudice and bigotry can bring to bear against him ; 
and in those instances where the man has ultimately won 
recognition, it has been by force of his own worth and 
strong will, and not through any merit om the part of his 
opponents. Such has, in our opinion, been eminently the 
case of the subject of this memoir. 

William Holman Hunt was born in London about the 
year 1827. He early distinguished himself in his pro- 
fession, since his first exhibited picture was displayed on 
the walls of the Royal Academy in the year 1846, when 
he was consequently only nineteen years old. In the 
course of the next two or three years he steadily main- 
tained the position which he had thus gained, though he 
cannot, perhaps, be said greatly to have enhanced his 
reputation. The subjects of his works then presented to 
the public were mainly chosen from history and remance: 
in the year 1847 he exhibited ‘‘ Dr. Rochecliffe performing 
Divine Service in the Cottage of Joceline Doge at 
Woodstock ;”’ in 1848 a subject from Keat’s “Eve of St. 
Agnes,”’ ‘‘ The Flight of Madeline and Porphyro;” and in 
1849, ‘‘ Rienzi vowing to obtain Justice for the Death of 
his young Brother,” the idea taken from Lord Lytton’s 
historical novel. 

After this came a change of style, and, it is fair to 
presume, a change of habits of thought. That great 
revolution—or reformation—in the art of the day, which 
has been called the Pre-Raphaelite movement, was now 
beginning to attract serious attention from all who were 
qualified to discuss artistic questions. It is not our 
intention to discuss the rights and wrongs of what has 
now become matter of history—but under any circum- 
stances it must be allowed that some change .had become 
absolutely necessary. Maybe this reformation in art was 
what Coleridge declared the earlier reformation intéligion 
to have been, ‘‘a necessary evil,” but the immediate 
effects of it were certainly good, inasmuch as men saw in 
the following of this new creed a chance of escape from 
the dull, beaten track in which they had hitherto been 
compelled to walk, and the sun of truth lighted the lives 
which had been darkened by the shadow of the “ brown 
tree!" Mr. Holman Hunt at once came to the front as 
one of the leaders of the forlorn hope which proposed to 
storm the fortress of Philistia, and in the year 1850 
appeared his first picture in the new manner—“ A Con- 
verted British family, sheltering a Christian Missionary 
from the persecution of the Druids.’ We have been 


credibly informed that this picture was allowed to make 
its appeal to the public simply because the Hanging Com- 











mittee e had determined to crush the new life once and fo 
all—thinking that Mr. Holman Hunt's picture woul 
serve as an awful example, they hung it in ‘“ michin 
mallecho,’”” and never were engineers more thoroughly 
hoisted with their own petard! The public, if left to 
themselves, have some sense, after all is said and done! 
Next year the new manner was not so noticeable in 
“Valentine Receiving Sylvia from Proteus,” a subject 


eas 


taken from Shakespeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona; but 
in 1852 ‘The Hireling Shepherd” again asserted the 


painter's claim to be considered as the exponent of the 
mystical school. The year 1853 was signalised by a pic. 
ture of “Claudio and Isabella.” in Measure for Measure, 
and by “ Our English Coasts,” a painting of a scene on 
the coast of Sussex. Mr. Holman Hunt had by this 
time attained a reputation as one of the most prominent 
of English artists, even amongst those who disapproved 
of the principles upon which he worked; his paintings 
had received both applause, and more solid testimony of 
appreciation, in London, in Liverpool, and elsewhere. 
But it was now that the painter first burst upon the world 
in his full force, with “The Light of the World,” a pic- 
ture which has probably occasioned more discussion than 
any other of modern times. This is not the place in 
which to treat of the merits or demerits of this, or any 
other of the artist's works; we aim simply at a plain 
record of facts, leaving comment to others. At the same 
time, it should be remembered, that no less a critic than 
John Ruskin thought it worth his while to write some of 
his grandest letters—addressed to the Times newspaper, 
which was then really a considerable power in the country 
—in elucidation of the purpose of ‘‘The Light of the 
World,” and of another less-well-known picture, ‘‘ The 
Awakened Conscience,” exhibited in 1854. 

There came a period when the artist, wearied out, 
apparently, by the denseness of critics, public, and 
Academicians, almost withdrew himself from the common 
galleries. It is true that he still continued to exhibit at 
the Academy such works as an occasional poitrait— 
“London Bridge on the-night of the Prince of Wales’ 
Wedding,” and the like. But for his important works, 
for the “‘ Afterglow in Egypt,” and still more notably for 
“ The finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” he claimed 
more undivided attention than would have been afforded 
to them in Trafalgar Square, added to which he, by the 
system of private exhibition, no doubt attracted some 
who were willing and ready to be taught when they could 
get their lesson quietly, away from the presence of Mrs. 
Grundy and academic art. At all events, there can be no 
question but that this last-named picture, painted—as was 
a later and finer example—in the East, was that work of 
Mr. Hunt’s which first thoroughly gained for him his 
name as the greatest exponent of his peculiar school of 
thought in art. 

It seems a great gap between this time and the exhibi- 
tion of “Isabella and the pot of Basil,’ a rendering of 
Boccacio’s well-known story, which was also privately 
exhibited, and was not, as we think, one of the painter's 
happiest efforts. 

In the year 1866, Mr. Holman Hunt again left England 
on his return to Syria. When he arrived in Italy, 
however, he was stopped, on account of the quarantine 
arrangements which just then prevailed in Eastern ports 
against all arrivals from Europe. Then came domestic 
trouble, and he was detained for two years longer in con- 
sequence of the illness of his wife—an illness terminated 
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only by death. During this period the painter occupied 
himself by reproducing various Italian subjects. At last, 
in 1868, Palestine was reached, and there, until the year 
1872, in which he returned to this country, Mr. Hunt was 
engaged upon that picture, “The Shadow of Death,” 
which is at present challenging public opinion. 

We understand that it is his intention almost imme- 
diately to return to the East, there to engage himself 
upon other works illustrative of Scriptural history, in the 
opinion that works of that nature can with more advan- 
tage be done on the very spot with which they are both 
sentimentally and historically associated. 


> a — 


EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


VII. 

SomeEsBopy or other has been trying to get up an agitation 
against the asphalte paving of London roadways, which 
has of late proved such a boon to students and men of 
business. One thing is certain, we musé have something 
that will do away with the maddening noise of stone-paved 
streets. If wood be best let it be used, but we cannot see 
that a fair case has as yet been made out against the much- 
abused asphalte. It is clean, pleasant to the foot, and 
noiseless—three great recommendations to begin with— 
and it appears to be very durable, which wood is not. It 
is unfair to cite, as an argument against its employment, 
the piece of roadway opposite Gray’s Inn. That was the 
first experiment, and was, we believe, constructed on a 
different principle to that which has since been laid down 
in Cheapside and elsewhere ; the way curves towards the 
sidewalks, which is unnecessary, as, the surface being 
smooth and even, water will run off into the gutters with- 
out the assistance of a curve, which must of course give 
an insecure footing. As for the complaint that horses ship 
on the asphalte, that might be met by an improved system 
of shoeing. Why should not the shoe be made rough or 
corrugated, which would ensure a firm hold? Naturally, 
if two smooth surfaces come in contact the horse is liable 
to slip! It is easy for people with no more nerves than a 
bull-mastiff to stick up for the old system of paving, but 
meanwhile it is driving some of us well-nigh crazy. 
Under any circumstances, we hope to see asphalte, with a 
stone curbing, adapted for the sidewalks in our streets 
instead of flags; it is not half as fatiguing to walk upon, 
and does not get into such a detestable mess in wet 
weather. 

The Conservative is our authority for recording a naval 
exploit before which the possible attainment of the North 
Pole sinks into insignificance—H.M.S. Challenger in the 
course of her late voyage touched at ‘“‘an inaccessible 
island”’ (sic). It must be true, for the statement is repeated 
and the name of the mystic region given. But this was 
not all; there were two Germans on the “inaccessible 
island.”’ Perhaps they may have been “evolved” more 
Germanico. 

Amongst other objects of interest exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute was a collec- 
tion of articles lately found under the floor of an old manor 
house in Somerset, knives, scissors, &c., and some docu- 
ments of the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III.; but 
the most curious of them was a real clay pipe, not so very 
unlike to those we smoke now. What did people smoke, 
we wonder, before Raleigh introduced tobacco? Clover- 
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by-the-bye, that Shakspeare nowhere mentions the use of 

tobacco, though Ben Johnson refers to it in Every Man in 
| his Humour! Inthe same way he never, as far as we can 
remember, speaks of wine as being sold in bottles, but 
always as drawn in cans and stoups. When did bottles 
come into fashion? Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Butler” 
sings :— 

‘**] that was so lusty, 
And ordered so my bottles 


That they were never musty, 
And seldom less than pottles.” 


There is some talk of a statue to Oliver Goldsmith, and 
of a centenary next year at the Crystal Palace, in com- 
memoration of his death, which took place on the 4th of 
April. What an account he would have given in ‘ The 
Citizen of the World” of any junketing of the kind in his 
own time! We should first like to know who is to carve 
the statue, and what place it is to adorn. We hope they 
are not going to clutter up Westminster Abbey with any 
more failures in stonemason’s work. Apropos of our 
public effigies, we remember an excellent sarcasm, quite 
unintentional on the part of that old Hindoo who used to 
shampoo in Jermyn Street. He had been Marochetti’s 
model, and being told by a bather of the Baron's death 
innocently asked, ‘‘ Why doesn't his son carry on the busi- 
ness” !!!—It seems to be undecided when the new idol in 
Holborn Circus is to be uncovered. 

Mr. Edward S. Palmer, of 30, Golden Square, is about 
fo publish an engraving, by Mr. T. Oldham Barlow, A.R.A., 
of the late John Phillip’s diploma picture, ‘‘ Prayer in 
Spain.” Only artist's proofs will be printed, and the 
number is limited to 525 impressions, at ten guineas apiece. 
The plate will afterwards be destroyed in the presence of 
two Royal Academicians, who will certify that they saw it 
done. This will afford much pure happiness to the 525 
possessors of the print. We have seldom met with a more 
sarcastic comment on human nature. 

Messrs. Isbister armounce a new novel by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, “‘ Patricia Kemball ;” it is said to deal with Woman's 
Rights. For our own part, we don’t like didactic fiction, 
preferring to take our powders and jam separately. But 
if such things are coming into fashion, might we suggest 
a sequel, treating of Men’s Wrorgs, arising from neglected 
nurseries, badly ordered tables, and families left to grow 
up anyhow !—We are sincerely glad to see that Messrs. 
Routledge are going to republish the “‘ Bab Ballads,” one 
of the funniest books of the day. We hope they will follow 
it up with a cheap edition.—The Rev, P. Hately Waddell, 
LL.D., of Glasgow, has a work in the press, “‘ Ossian and 
the Clyde,” which will give the result of his long research ; 
a result as we hear most satisfactory to himself, and 
exceeding his expectations. The book is to give most 
conclusive proof of the authenticity of the great poet's 
works, and perhaps it may open some folks’ eyes to the 
fact that it is not particularly wise to reject the best history 
of the early ages in Scotland and Ireland, because Dr. 
Johnson chose to sneer at it ! 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson are preparing for sale a 
portion of the literary, antiquarian, and genealogical col- 
lection of the Rev. George Harbin, a non-juring clergy- 
man, chaplain to Turner, Bishop of Ely in 1688, and also 
for many years librarian at Longleat, who died in or about 
the year 1714. Dr. Harbin was a most unwearied collector 
and annotator, and his common-place books, which form 
part of the coming sale, are singular monuments of 
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well deserves to find a place amongst the national posses- 
sions in the British Museum as relics of a man of learning 
versed in all parts of English history, and of no ordinary 


acquirements in general literature, &c.—We refer those | 


who are interested in all that concerns the name and fame 
of one of Britain’s greatest men to an article by M. 
Meziéres in the Revue des Deux Mondes on Lord Byron. 














some of the chattering fools who occasionally visit theatres 


to show their teeth and their toilets, and certainly cannot | 


properly be called part of the audience! How would it be 
if the aggrieved renters were to prove that their original 
contract made it unlawful for the manager to filch a portion 
of the pit—it is just possible that such might be the result 
of the present trial. 


There has been little news of general interest. The 


Ashantee War goes fitfully on ; there has been a compara- | 
| curing small pox, fevers, and skin disease¢.—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 113, 


tive cessation of accident on the various lines of railway ; 


and the old original London fog has triumphantly re- | 











It is perfect as a specimen of calm, dispassionate criticism, 
and, at the same time, is a most withering exposé of the 
obvious falsehood of that infamous scandal which enraged 
us all some time ago. Not that the lie made any difference 
to the mighty dead! As Ruskin says, ‘‘ Ajacian shield, 
seven-folded, never stayed lance-thrust as that turf will, 
with daisies pied ! ” 

Mr. F. B. Chatterton proposes to prove that the stalls 
at Drury Lane are not a‘portion of “the usual audience 
part of the theatre!” We suppose he will call as witnesses 











asserted itself. Talking of railways, we think the South- 
Eastern line deserves a word of praise for two reasons; 
first, it has been singularly free from casualties, and, 
secondly, it is studying the personal comfort of passengers 
in an unusual degree: the new second-class carriages are 
the best things of the kind in England. 














‘* REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED,” are the effects of Lamplough’s Lh ape 
Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing an 


Holborn Hil!l.—[Apvr.] 
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A DREAM OF EGYPT. 





A word as to our rather eccentric cartoon. It is not in- 
tended, as might be supposed, for an exact representation 
of any scene, personage, matter, or thing contained in that 
classical drama Antony and Cleopatra. It is simply the 
result of a disordered state of the brain. What with the 
constant succession of combats, processions, dances, and 
sea fights witnessed at the theatre, our imagination reeled 
and our intellect became bewildered. 

Then the machinery at the Agricultural Hall, as seen, 
or rather not seen, on our visit to the Cattle Show earlier 
in the day, through the sombre clouds of fog and steam 
which pervaded that building had left on our mind a 
strangely weird impression of perpetual motion. And 





finally, after supping at the Albion, we had a dream, in 
which all things we had seen in the course of the day 
became jumbled together, and finally through the mist and 
dimness emerged a Formless Mass, which gradually took 
shape and became a figure 
** With woven paces and with waving hands,” 

in which we seemed to recognise the agonised struggles of 
Cleopatra, and then the excellent agriculturalists of Islington 
rose to view, but with dusky forms and swart visages as of 
ancient Egypt, and old Romans mingled confusedly with 
them. At last one approached bearing a knife, our dream 
changed ; we thought we were Iphigenia—and with a start 
we awoke and found all was a nightmare. 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 





PART VIII. 

Tue damage round the bay was equally great. The 
natives’ plantations of food for the coming year were all 
laid waste. Bread-fruit trees were blown down, banana 
trees uprooted, ifi trees left with nothing but their bare 
branches, and of the cocoa-nuts nothing but the tall, 
gaunt stems remained, surmounted by a few bits of tat- 
tered leay:s, like an old, worn-out broom, with hardly a 
single green nut hanging beneath. 

The third morning broke as fine and lovely as ever. 
The sky resumed its bright, tropical hue ; the bay was calm, 
the blue hills beyond Wai Levou stood out boldly in the 
morning sunlight, no longer hidden by black clouds and 
torrents of rain. Every thing in the distance had its old 
wonted look, but all immediately around was desolation and 
ruin. 

Without loss of time we set to work to construct a habi- 
tation out of the débris that lay scattered around. By 
night we had a roof over our heads, and the remains of our 
worldly effects transported from beneath the ruins. 

In less than a fortnight we had cleared away and burnt 
all the débris, built a few houses for our poultry, etc., and 
were about to recommence sowing the plantation when our 
men struck work for the second time. In vain we tried to 
persuade them to stay—they were resolved to do as their 
companions had done, and left us accordingly one after- 
noon without a word of good-bye. This time they left us 
for good. Several meetings were held amongst the 
planters, to decide the best course to pursue. 

Interviews were.had with the chief but to no purpose; 
he either could not, or would not, send the men back, and 








though compensation was promised in the shape of yams, 


| land, or money, none was ever paid to the best of my 


knowledge. 

Now came an important question to decide: whether it 
was advisable to remain aid invest the remainder of our 
funds in restarting the plantation, or to sell our property, 
and return to a more civilised country. 

Fiji cotton had fallen greatly in price since our arrival in 
the islands—that which at one time fetched three shillings 
per pound in the London market, now fetched but the half. 
Foreign labour was dear and difficult to obtain. Local 
labour we had tried and found of little use. Food was 
becoming exceedingly scarce and dear, through the damage 
done by the hurricane to the yam plantations of the natives. 
For some time past our health had not been good, and we 
were beginning to get tired of our solitary life away from 
all society. We saw very few of the planters around us 
likely to succeed, though many had begun under more 
favourable circumstances and with larger capital than we, 
and already the question of forming a Government was 
being discussed, and we saw future taxation and a con- 
sequent increase in the price of every article imported into 
the country. So after due deliberation we came to the 
conclusion to sell the place at the first reasonable offer, 
abandon our dream of cotton planting, and return to the 
Australian colonies. 

Selling our place was more difficult than buying it 
had been, there was too much land for sale just at that 
time, too many of the planters had come to the same con- 
clusion as we, and the influx of ‘“‘new chums” had fallen 
off rather of late. Our life was monotonous enough, with- 
out occupation, watching from day to day the running to 
weeds of the place we had taken so much trouble to clear 
only a few months before. 

Thus we passed six months waiting for a purchaser, but 
none arrived till the month of November, when our old 
vessel the Sea Witch anchored in the bay from a labour 
cruise. Ashmore had wanted to purchase our property at 
the same time that we were in treaty for it, but we had 
stolen a march upon him, and our last hope was that he would 
still be of the same mind. When we broached the subject 
to him, ‘‘ he did not care to purchase, his own plantation 
was a great expense to him, his labour cruise had not been 
successful, &<.,"’ but eventually he offered us the half of 
what we had originally paid, which we eagerly accepted, 
esteeming ourselves very fortunate. 

After three weeks the Witch was ready for sea. The 
last days of parting had arrived, and as the news of our 
departure spread abroad amongst the natives, our house 
was crowded with them from morn till night, not that they 
came to help but simply ‘“‘kery kery” (to beg). The things 
we cast aside as useless were eagerly seized upon and 
carefully put by to carry home with them at night. Old 
clothes were their special delight, they tried them on forth 
with, making themselves the most ridiculous sights imagi- 
nable. A nigger in European clothes has always an 
awkward appearance, but a native in an old pair of half 
legless trowsers, an odd boot on one foot, the other bare, a 
short pipe in his mouth, and a bit of an old straw hat on 
his head, makes a capital Guy Fawkes. To one who had 
sold us many yams we gave our clock, a common wooden 
one of an octagonal form, and to testify his delight he hung 
it by a string round his neck, and wore it all day as an 
ornament. 

On the 14th of December everything was on board; we 
had wished our darkey friends good-bye, and the next 
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failure, but still hoping that our future undertaking would 
be more successful. 

It was with a feeling of regret that I took my last look 
at Savu Savu Bay. The place had a certain charm for 
me. It had been our home for nearly eighteen months, 
where we had watched with satisfaction and pride our 
little plantation gradually develop itself, believing ourselves 
at one time almost on the point of realising our cherished 
hopes. Suddenly, through no fault of ours, when every- 
thing looked most prosperous, difficulties arose before 
which we were powerless. The result of nine months’ 
work was destroyed in as many hours, and we saw our- 
selves houseless on our own property. 

Had we invested at first in foreign labour, we might 
have been able, with the remainder of our funds, to make 
a fresh start, in spite of the loss we had sustained; but 
with the labour which we had employed, this could not be 
done. The men had deserted us at the very time we had 
most needed them, leaving us in the same position in 
which they had found us nine months before, minus our 
outlay. 

We had known at the beginning that the undertaking we 
were about to commence was a doubtful one. We had 
no knowledge whatever of cotton planting, but we saw 
others in a seemingly prosperous state, who had begun 
under similar circumstances, and if we had failed it was 
through no lack of energy on our parts, but simply 
through inexperience and adverse circumstances. 

In making a rough estimate of our expenses after all 
was settled, we found our speculation had cost us rather 
over £400, travelling expenses and our own living in- 
cluded. On the price of our land we lost £30, and two 
dozen muskets, for which we had paid £1 10s. each, we 
were glad to sell at auction for 6s. each, thus making a 
loss of nearly £29—thanks to the newly-formed Govern- 
ment, who had depreciated the value of muskets by 
passing a law forbidding, under a heavy penalty, any 
trading in them with the natives, after thousands of 
them had been distributed amongst the islanders in 
different parts of the group; the very men who framed 
the law having taken an active part in the distribution of 
the weapons, and profited by it. 

Our Christmas Day we spent in Levuka, and set sail 
a few days after for Nandi, or Viti Levou, coasting it all 
the way between the land and the reef, a difficult and 
dangerous navigation; but the track was well-known to 
the captain, who took his little craft safely through the 
most intricate passages. 

We spent a few pleasant days with the planters at 


Nandi, whilst the “Sea Witch” was taking in her cargo | 


of cotton, and were not long in perceiving the immense 
advantage possessed by those who worked their planta- 
tions with ploughs and horses, over those who had 
adopted the “knife, tomahawk, and stick system,” like 
ourselves. 

A fine, flat piece of land stretches for several miles 
along the coast, extending back into the interior to the 
foot of the mountains. Here the planters, numbering 
seven or eight in all, are settled, and some really fine 
plantations have been formed. For five years some of 


these men have struggled against difficulties, only one good 
picking having been obtained, floods or hurricanes sweep- 
ing away the work year after year. They still work on, 
however, so confident do they seem of success, for cotton 





sees 


shaped our course for Aneitani, in the New Hebrides, 
where our captain hoped to get a new mainmast, our own 
being sprung. On the evening of the third day we 
arrived at the entrance to the bay, but the wind heading 
us from shore, compelled us to stand off till daylight. 
There are only two European residents on the island, 
besides the missionary—two brothers, who owned a 
whaling station on a narrow strip of land forming one 
side of the bay. The native population is small, and 
seems fast dying out. The missionary has them com- 
pletely under his sway, and forbids them to trade with 
any of the ships that may put in there. They are 
civilised and Christianised, which means that they have 
left off eating one another, and go to church on Sundays. 

It was on Sunday morning that we anchored in the bay, 
and the appearance of the islanders as they sauntered along 
the beach to church contrasted strangely with what we 
had been accustomed to see in Fiji. They did not walk 
with the firm bold step and easy movements of the savage 
conscious of his superiority, but crawled along in a cring- 
ing submissive way, with a stupid idiotic expression on 
their faces, and their figures hidden by old-fashioned 
strangely-cut coats, the fellows to which it would be difti- 
cult to find in an old Jew’s shop in London. The women 
were even more ridiculously dressed than the men. Their 
head-covering was an enormous coal-scuttle bonnet, 
beneath which their faces entirely disappeared, on their 
shoulders they wore the remnants of an old mantle or 
faded shawl of many colours, from the waist to the knees 
hung their thick heavy likou of undyed grass, and their 
legs and feet were bare. 

It seems strange that the men who take upon them- 
selves the task of bringing the poor nigger out of his. igno- 
rance and barbarism should seek to disfigure to such an 
extent the poor creatures, who in their native costumes 
have some pretentions to fineness of form. 

Aneitani is a fine fertile little island, less mountainous 
than those of Fiji but equally picturesque. The land near 
the coast is swampy, and fever and ague, caused by the 
miasmas arising from it, are very prevalent at times. Fine 
specimens of the Kauri fruit are found in the forests, second 
only to those of New Zealand. Oranges and lemons attain 
to great perfection. Some of the latter which we brought 
away with us weighed over two pounds and a half. 

On the following morning we left for Tanna, an island 
fifty miles further to the north, the overseer at the whaling- 
station promising to have a spar ready for us on our 
return. On the same evening at five o'clock we anchored 
in Port Resolution, off the rock to which Captain Cook 
hove down his ship the * Resolution” fo clean her bottom 
200 years before. The holes which he bored in the rock 
for the ring-bolts still remain, but the bolts, together with 
the iead that held them, have long since been taken away 
by the natives. 

In the interior of the island, some eight or ten miles 
from the bay, is an active volcano, which emitted at times 
clouds of ashes and smoke, nearly suffocating us on board. 
We were prevented unfortunately from visiting it, through 
the tribes of natives living at the foot of the mountain 
being in open warfare with those of the coast. A great 
deal of sulphur is collected at the base of the volcano by 
the natives, and sold to the white men; and around the 
bay, hot sulphurous springs and vapours arise from the 
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round, rendering the place extremely unhealthy for | were the figure of one crucified. Meanwhile, all around lie 
Suropeans. the common objects of their home and their daily life, and 

The Tanna men have much more resemblance to the | far away, through the arched window, the hills of Galilee 
Australian blacks than to the Fijians. They are nearly | stretch outward to Gilboa, and the plains of Jezreel sleep 
black, short of stature, but strong and muscular, with | calmly in the sunset light. 
coarse black curly beards and long hair, which they twist Of the technical qualities of the picture it is not so 
into innumerable little tails, making their heads look like a | easy to speak; we have a half-feeling that none but the 
dirty mop. Their noses and ears are pierced, and serve | artist himself could do justice to them—a true man, in 
them often for pockets or tobacco-pouches. It is by no | whatever branch of art, will always, in the long run, be 
means a rare thing to see a Tannaman with a stick of | his own best critic; when the first delight in his own 
tobacco in his ear, and a cotton-reel or piece of wood stuck work has passed away, he must know better than any 
through his nose for ornament. Their costume is much | one else what is really good in it, and he will feel, much 
more scanty and less elegant than the sulu of the Fijians. | more bitterly than can the most captious critic, wherein 
They evince, however, a marked superiority over the latter | lie his shorthcomings. The first thing that strikes one is 
in the art of making and using their weapons of war ; | the absence of those ordinary effects of light and shade 
their clubs and spears are finished with great taste, and | to which one is accustomed, and this novelty compels 
their bows and arrows are dangerous weapons in their | some study and thought before one can quite sympathise 
hands, with which they will pierce a plank several inches | with{the work; but the final judgment is that it is all 
in thickness. right. In spite of strong colour, and of the full light 
which seems to demand the peculiar mode of exhibition 
which has been adopted, there is nothing garish, false, or 








(To be continued.) 





~ hurtful to the eye; the picture has been painted in the 
broad glow of the Eastern sun, and is warm and glowing 
“THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” accordingly, a scene which bears its own internal testi- 





a timony to its faithfulness as a reproduction of actual fact. 
In thinking over the picture with which Mr. Holman | Next we notice the perfect and wonderful drawing: we 
Hunt has so nobly justified his claim to be considered as | refer not so much to the minute accuracy of detail in the 
one of the first painters of modern times, perhaps the chief | accessories, as to the two figures. Perhaps the mother 
thought that arises is wonder at his being positively the | is the more striking as a piece of art: still young and 
first artist, of any repute, who has ventured upon the shapely, her limbs are marvellously drawn, and the ex- 
illustration of the most touching, and most mysterious | pression is a triumph, especially when one considers that 
episode in the history of the Author of Christianity, viz., | the face is hidden, being turned towards the wall—it is 
that unrecorded period of something like eighteen years, | the perfection of dramatic description. Added to this, 
curing which he seems to have simply lived the ordinary | her blue drapery is very beautiful, both in its folds and in 
life of man. Yet to men yearning after human sympathy, | colour. To come to the principal figure; we had been 
this should be a peculiarly attractive subject for the | prepared for disappointment, but are fully satisfied. It is 
exercise of fancy, and, personally, we think that Mr. Hunt | true that the face is not that of the conventional likeness 
deserves not only the praise due to the producer of a fine | which, from old association, has such a hold on the affec- 
work of art, but the thanks which are the meed of a brave | tions; but there is sufficient similarity retained to prevent 
preacher of three great facts, viz., the dignity of the body, | any jar on the mind, whilst Mr. Hunt has represented the 
the nobility of labour, and, last but not least, the true | very incarnation of glorious humanity, and given us the 
brotherhood which is the essential idea of religion. On | face and the form of a man, indeed “fairer than the 
this last point it is scarcely our province to touch—none children of men,” yet whom one can feel to be essentially 
the less we recognise it as the motive power of the | human, a brother of the human race. And this, in our 
picture. | opinion, was the right treatment, above all in the present 
First of all let us attempt some description, feeble as it | day, when a morbid dread of anthropomorphism has 
must be, of the painting itself. It is evening in the old | robbed the world of half its beauty, and the mind of half 
home at Nazareth, and at last the glare and heat of the | its belief. As we gazed on that beautiful, manly form, 
Syrian daytime are giving way to the mellower light of | brown with the sun, and strong with toil, we could not but 
sunset, as one may believe that the evening breeze begins | feel how grand a thing is man, in the full activity and exer- 
to rustle faintly among the shavings that strew the work- | cise of his powers, and that the preacher had not preached 
shop of Joseph the carpenter. The saw is left in the plank,.| in vain. As for the face, we find ourselves unable to 
the tools lie idle, and He who all day long has borne the | express the pathos which lies in the just opening mouth, 
burden and heat of the day, raises up Himself, and spreads | and the upturned eyes; there seemed to us, as we turned 
His weary arms towards that deep blue Heaven, which | away, to be tears in those eyes—perhaps it may have been 
must look so calm and restful, and with head thrown back | something the matter with our own. 
prays silently, as the weight of toil falls fora moment from | _ Strict conscientiousness in his details was, of course, 
His shoulders. And beside Him, His only companion, | to be looked for from so truthful a painter. The account 
Mary, kneels at an open casket, pondering upon the crown, | of the picture sold in the gallery, vouches for the authen- 
the censer, and other costly things, which remind her of | ticity of many of the objects, but without that verification 
the Three Kings—wondering, perhaps, what these things | we should have been prepared to believe that Mr. Holman 
may mean. But just now she has other food for thought, | Hunt had thoroughly studied authorities. Still it may be 
as she turns from us to gaze in awe upon the Shadow of | interesting to our readers to know that the saw and other 
her Son—there, where the sunlight casts its reflection, His | tools are copies of real implements bought in Bethlehem; 
outstretched arms, and body swaying a little in the reaction | the crown is studied from Oriental diadems; the censer 
from its former cramped position, show on the wall as it is a reproduction of the cloisonnée enamel peculiar to the 
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East, and familiar to many by its use in Japanese and 
Persian manufactures, whilst the landscape is the view 
which would, in fact, be seen from the window of a house 
so situated. 

For five years and more the artist has prosecuted his 
labour of love—in Bethlehem, in Nazareth, in Jerusalem, 
and here in England: in the carpenter's shop, on the 
house-top, and in the quiet of his own studio he has 
thought out and elaborated his picture, and the result is 
one of the grandest works of modern times; a painting 
for the study of artists and untaught men alike. Our 
only fear is that it can never, except under the present 
exceptional circumstances, be hung so as to do it justice, 
owing to the difficulty of getting a proper and sufficient 
light. 

Mr. Hunt has entrusted the engraving of the picture to 
Mr. F. Stacpoole, and the impressions are expected to be 
ready for delivery to subscribers in about eighteen months 
time; application is to be made at the Gallery, 39s, Old 
Bond Street, or to Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons. 


——EEE 


ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 


No. VIII.—Some Street CHARACTERS. 


THERE is no disguising the misery, poverty, and crime, 
which are ever present with us in this great metropolis. 
Many persons wonder how it is that the poorer and more 
desperate the condition of a man, the more likely he is 
to drift towards some already overcrowded city. The 
phenomenon is easily explained, however, in the fact that 
a large town affords peculiar resources, unparalleled by any 
country districts. Even in prosperous rural neighbourhoods 
where much work is to be done, that work requires, as a 
rule, a little previous experience; and what is often more 
difficult to obtain, some sort of recommendation. Here 
in London a man may earn at least a few pence without 
character, or the assistance of any friends. The town is 
so immense that it is impossible to enquire into the moral 
worth and respectability of every person with whom a 
purchaser is brought into momentary contact. Thus a 
released prisoner, a vagabond, or a drunkard, can always 
obtain a bed for three-pence a night, free from any enquiry 
as to his rags, business, and ill-looks. To realize this 
three-pence, and the few pence more he requires for food, 
he can beg with more impunity in London than in the 
country, and will meet in the course of one hour more 
persons likely to give him money, than he would in a day 
away from the crowded streets of a large town. If he 
fears to defy the law in this respect, or has still suffi- 
cient dignity left to earn his livelihood, how many 
ingenious means are there not open to him—from picking 
up ends of cigars and opening carriage doors, to 
selling pencils, matches, papers, or chickweed and 
groundsel. 

Yet it would be a grievous calumny to assert that those 
who pursue these various nondescript callings are all 
vagabonds, drunkards, or released felons. Far the greater 
number, we fear, have not in this wise merited the hard 
life they are compelled to endure. Indeed, an accident, 
or a constitutional disease, is often their only crime. For 
instance, it was but a few days ago we met an unfortunate 
man shivering in the cold fog of a November morning, 





with a wicker basket slung over his back, full of groundsel. 
In his trembling hand he held a bunch, with which he was 
vainly tempting the wayfarers, who felt far too cold and 
hurried to think of purchasing the damp, muddy weed. 
If they had birds at home, they evidently thought these 
little prisoners might well content themselves with seed 
tilla more favourable season came round again. Trade 
seemed very slack indeed, that morning, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, we determined to open a conversa- 
tion with this street character. His teeth, however, chat- 
tered so violently, and his answers were so indistinct, that 
it did not need very careful observation to realise acutely 
the man was suffering from cold. After a few moments 
conversation, he disclosed, without any ostentation and as 
if it was quite an ordinary circumstance, the fact that he 
wore nothing under his coat. Waistcoat, under-clothing, 
all had gone to the “dolly-shop,” or the rag and bone 
merchants, What wonder, then, if he should complain 
of ** rheumatics,” and cold, and poverty generally. It is no 
sham misery which can bring a man out on so bleak a 
morning, with nothing on but a slender, threadbare coat, 
and a torn pair of trousers. Under these circumstances 
he yielded readily to our invitation, and we adjourned to 
a neighbouring public-house, as a haven to warm both the 
external and inward man. 

After a judicious mixture of rum and spruce, a ve 
popular remedy in poor quarters for a cold, the chickweed- 
seller was prevailed upon to relate his experiences. He 
had se:ved nine years in the navy, fighting under Napier 
and Lord Lyons, both in the Baltic and Black Sea. The 
adventures, the technical description, and the names of 
the officers he mentioned, convinced us of the truth of this 
story, and we consequently enquired if, after so many ser- 
vices, the State had not made him some allowance, but it 
appeared he had been invalided and compelled to leave the 
service just one year before the date at which he would 
have been entitled to a pension for life. As it was, he only 
received a pension for a few months, and then sought 
employment in the London Docks, where his experience 
as a sailor enabled him to render good service in loading 
and unloading merchant vessels. After some four years 
of this work, his health, undermined by the hardships of 
war, broke down, and he was compelled to leave the docks, 
where much physical strength and exertion are necessary 
qualifications. It was then that the problem of life became 
fraught with every obstacle. Encumbered with a wife and 
four children, his health and strength gone, what was the 
old sailor todo? In despair he accepted eighteen pence a 
day to carry advertisement boards about in the streets, but 
even this business did not last long. There was a dead 
season for the “‘ sandwich’’ men as well as for most other 
trades; and then, as a last resource, the_gallant sailor who 
had bombarded so many Russian forts appeared on the 
heights of Highgate in search of chickweed and groundsel ! 
A market-gardener of the neighbourhood took pity on the 
man, and gave him permission to enter his garden and 
pick the weeds so dear to our winged little friends. 
Another inhabitant promised to give him a piece of bread 
and a penny every day in exchange for a bunch of ground- 
sel. Such was the actual position of the unfortunate being 
we were addressing. His burdens, it is true, had been 
lessened by the death of his two eldest children, but there 
still remained his wife, a daughter nine years old, and a 
son seven years old. On enquiring how much he earned 
by the sale of weeds for birds, he told us that most persons 
engaged in that line had a few regular customers, whom 
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they supplied two or three times a week, besides the casual 
purchasers they might meet in the streets. He himself, 
however, had only the one regular customer we alluded to 
above, and he therefore made sometimes only tod. in a 
day, though the average seemed to be 1s. 3d. Out of this 
he had to pay 7d. daily, and in advance, for a night's 
lodging for his family. He ended this sad story by 
remarking that though he had known what it was to run 
aloft when cruising in the Baltic, still in those days he had 
clothes and food; but the morning we met him he had 
been compelled to find his way from Westminster to High- 
gate, through mist and fog, with hardly any clothes on, and 
no food to support him. The present was far more galling 
to bear, and the future offered but poor prospects of 
improvement to the unfortunate chickweed and groundsel 
vendor. 

Besides a speciman of this class taken from life, and by 
our artist, a little news-boy will be recognised standing 
close at hand. The lot of the latter class is a more for- 
tunate one. Those who are steady may sometimes hope 
to be employed as office-boys, messengers, and so forth, 
but the majority take to selling newspapers as a temporary 
means of adding a little income to keep the pot boiling at 
home, where probably a widowed mother has the utmost 
difficulty to keep her children from absolute starvation. 
Now and then little girls also obtain a few papers to sell 
for the same reason; and on questioning one a few days 
ago she informed us that she sometimes made Is. as the 
fruit of a whole afternoon and evening's work. It was a 
very wet day, her feet were barely covered by the mere 
fragments of leather strapped round them. 

This street life, however, developes a precocious sense 
of independence in the boys who practice the art of 
pushing the sale of a paper. They seem to watch the 
countenance of every one near them, and can tell before 
the purchaser has time to speak, that he wants a paper, 
though they often attack persons who do not want them, 
in the hope of creating a demand. These reckless little 
urchins often become politicians, and are fully aware when 
some great home or foreign crisis is at hand. At such 
times they flock to the newspaper publishing offices in 
great numbers, fight and push for the first quires of a new 
edition, and then run with marvellous speed to some 
favourable street corner, shouting out the news and folding 
their papers the while. But there is a reverse side of the 
medal. They are expected to pay for their papers first, 
and as it is not worth while buying less than a quire or 
two, this represents to their limited finance a mighty sum. 
Great care must be taken when the day’s work is over, 
and supper time at hand, to reserve enough pence to buy 
the necessary stock-in-trade the next day. Thus it often 
happens that a boy's pocket may be tolerably heavy with 
pence, and yet he dare not spend any to appease the 
hunger which is inherent to youth, and is the consequence 
of exercise. These boys are a special feature of London 
life, as nothing precisely similar exists in continental 
towns. In Germany and France papers are sold in 
kiosks, and the practice of displaying bills of contents is 
unknown. Indeed, it is a proof of British freedom that 
papers can be sold when and how the vendor likes, free 
from any police restrictions. 











upson’s SimpLe Dyes.—These handy dyes should find a place in every household. 
Many little articles can be renovated without expense, trouble, or loss of time. The 
dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are brilliant or soft, 
according to the quantity of the dye employed. Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
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REVIEWS. 


Out and All About. By H. A. Pace, W. Isbister & Co. 


Fitful Gleams from Fancy-Land. By Epirn Miner. 
Houlston & Sons. 


The Peep o’Day. Hatchards. 


The first of these books for children, which are of the 
class that may be called “ drawing-room-nursery books,” is 
a little collection of fables, with much new and whimsical 
matter in them, and a good deal of real and interesting 
natural history cleverly interwoven with the motives of the 
tales. Small animals, such as ants, beetles, moles, and 
some of the birds, are treated admirably, and the informa- 
tion about them is made to have a personal interest by 
being told with a certain air of mystery and surprise, as 
the remarkable experience of the particular little being who 
is the hero of the moment. They are real animals, and 
not human beings mis-named. ‘There is some humour in 
the incidents which will be only half perceived by children, 
but which is not so put forward as to puzzlethem. While 
they are taking it in earnest, and enjoying it none the less, 
the elders will have a half-smile apart, and will enjoy the 
book a little for themselves, though they had taken it up in 
mere good nature and had expected to find it a dreary 
repetition of old juvenilities. The illustrations are all done 
in a masterly and complete manner, and the cover is hand- 
some and graceful. 

** Fitful Gleams from Fancy Land” is somewhat mixed 
in style. The stories are only for very young children, and 
seem written to be read aloud, as there are such words as 
“‘ circumstances,” ‘‘ ascendancy,” ‘“‘trio,”’ “ancienne no- 
blesse,” &c. There is also a good deal of conventionally 
poetic, or rather sentimental writing. The style cannot 
be called easy. Here is an example chosen at random. It 
happens to be one of the simplest passages in the book :— 





‘“* Her maidens were putting the finishing touches to her bridal toilet, 
and she turned round angrily to remonstrate with the intruder. But he 
calmly begged her to hear him, and advised privacy for her own sake. 
A sentiment, strangely foreign to her nature, almost approaching to 
awe, caused her to comply, and standing by the full-length mirror in all 
the majesty of her terrible beauty, she listened impatiently to his tale.” 


The book will be a favourite with dreamy girls and chil- 
dren who like plenty of the marvellous, and a little of the 
sentimental. The illustrations by the Hon. Mrs. E. 
Stanhope, are evidently the work of an amateur, yet 
they are so pretty, so fresh, so original and nicely 
touched, and have so clearly been done con amore that 
they add a far greater charm to the stories than wood 
engravings of the cut and dried, well known, and often 
repeated kind which professional draughtsmen sometimes 


furnish to fairy tales with a feeling, half of fatigue and half 


of contempt. Children deserve better treatment, and Mrs. 
Stanhope has understood them. 

*‘ Peep o’Day”’ is already an old favourite. The present 
edition will soon supersede those that have gone before and 
which have been bought by more than one generation. The 
copy before us has the advantage of a number of richly 
coloured illustrations, printed by the well-known firm of 
Marcus Ward and Co., who have done so much to bring 
pretty colours as well as nice designs within the reach of 
all children. The many who know “ Peep of Day,” and 
all who do not know it but want a good ‘ Sunday book ” 
for the youngest of the “ young ones,” will be glad to see 
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a new edition brought out with so many attractions as the 
present one contains, and yet at so modest a price. 





Arlon Grange, and a Christmas Legend. By Wi-- 
ytiaM ALFRED Gisss, Author of “The Story of a 
Life,” &c. Artist’s Edition. Provost & Co. 


Mr. Gibbs's new poem comes to us under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which, apart from the interest naturally 
attaching to any work from so well-known a writer, 
attract special attention. The outside, with its delicate 
white and gold, is a feast to the eyes, and seems to have 
been designed on purpose to fit it for artists, whose edition 
it is said to be. But we refer chiefly to the fact that the 
author invokes the aid of illustration to assist him in 
setting forth his story, and has even offered an honorarium 
of one hundred guineas for the best drawings; it femains 
to be seen which of our clever young draughtsmen—and 
their name is legion—will come forward to claim the 

rize. 

/ As for the poem, we are warned off by Mr. Gibbs from 
telling the story, so must in deference to his wishes, 
content ourselves with the statement that “ Arlon Grange” 
is another of those domestic histories which he tells so 
well, with perhaps a thought more of the sensational 
element than usual, This, to our mind, is an improve- 
ment, as the greater vafiety of incident makes the book 
attractive to those who might weary of a purely didactic 
poem, and, in one instance, the scene of the moonlight 
duel, gives occasion for a fine descriptive passage in the 
author’s best manner. 

The ‘‘ Christmas Legend” is a tale, told by one of the 
characters in the principal poem, of the war between 
Stephen and Matilda, and is noticeable as containing one 
passage, which shows a dramatic instinct for which we 
had not given Mr. Gibbs credit. Stephen is arguing 
against the fitness of female rule— 

“ Think, brave knights, 
Is not the distaff, or quaint broidery, 
Fitter than sceptre for a woman’s hand ? 
Will ye be ‘ distaffed ’ at the council-board, 
Or prickt to death by needles ?—tied to truce 
By silken threads? No, gallant warriors, no!” 


This legend is, we ought to remark, quaintly and 
sopnereny printed in black letter. For the rest, 
“ Arlon Grange” shows all Mr. Gibbs’s known excellen- 
cies, and some of his old faults. There is the same strong 
protest against selfishness, effeminacy, and shams of all 
sorts, and there is the nicety of description to which he 
has accustomed us, ¢.g., in the passages descriptive of 
Arlon Grange, and of the cottage of refuge, which begin 
respectively— 

**No sound of traffic or of tolling bell,” 


and 
“ A little cottage, ivied to the roof.” 


There is also the same earnestness for the right 
throughout, and we recognise little touches, here and 
there, such as the description of Effie Milverne : 


“ Neither a Grecian Venus nor wax block, 
But a young, gentle Saxon sorceress, 
Who witched him with her blue responsive eyes, 
Inspired him with her ready, sunny smile, 
Bound him in waving chains of golden hair, 
And thrilled him with her soft and sweet-toned voice.” 


But now to find fav't. -We are afraid Mr. Gibbs is not 
carefyl enough in polishing his work. Blank verse must 


jas a rule have decasyllabic lines, at any rate, a line of 
| eight or twelve syllables is never allowable. ‘ Hour”’ is 
| not a dissyllable, and “ flower’’ and “ power”’ are: Little 
| blemishes like these, which from their rare occurrence 
| ’ ’ 
| are obviously slips, mar the reader's pleasure, and might 
be cured. Also ‘ Phidias” must not in future editions be 
spelt with a “y,” nor “a l'’outrance” stand for “a 
outrance ;” these last-mentioned may, indeed, te typo- 
| graphical errors. 

therwise we have only commendation for this simple, 
wholesome story of true love, and its triumph, and we 
may say of it in the author’s own words— 


‘* Purpose is not small 
When it is noble; neither small nor great 
As men esteem things, have the slightest weight 
In that impartial balance, held by God, 
Wherein the actions of our lives are weighed.” 


Bright Beads on a Dark Thread; or, Visits to the 
Haunts of Vice. By Artuur Murseti. F. E. 
Longley. 

These sketches have something of the same interest as 
the experiences of an amateur “casual,” the difference 
between Mr. Mursell and Mr. Greenwood being that the 
former has forced his way into thieves’ “ at homes” and 
conversaziones in his own name and in propria persona, 
whereas the latter to attain his object had to act a part. 
Mr. Mursell’s object in penetrating the haunts and culti- 
vating the queer acquaintances he describes was to win the 
children of these Arabs irto the ragged schools, and, if it 
might be, to serve some of older growth in spite of them- 
selves. He testifies what we believe to be true, that, though 
the cardinal virtues of honesty and industry, are absent, 
yet in the thieves’ quarters there do blossom some offshoots 
of Christian growth cultivable by those who have pains and 
patience to watch their opportunity. Invited to their 
coteries by a “round robin,’ in which one sentence ran— 
“‘we don’t pretend to be honest, but you shall take no 
harm,” Mr. Mursell managed to speak his mind, and yet to 
keep his mouth free from a pitch plaster, to come and go 
without ill-treatment, or loss of the contents of his pockets, 
to find himself and his preaching protected from the hos- 
tility of the low Irish in the same quafter, and to detach 
some few from the downward path that was so attractive 
to them. The charges against the police, which he does 
not endorse, but only repeats out of thieves’ mouths, do 
not, from the nature of the evidence, go for much, and per- 
haps might have been omitted; and the tale of the “ sick 
barmaid "’ has one or two episodes that exhibit a very dark 
thread indeed. Perhaps the best thing in the book is the 
author's confession how he might have been taken at his 
word for a vaunting profession “ that a thief should be 
welcome to everything except a handkerchief that he could 
get without his knowing it ’’:— 

** As I rose to go, a lad advanced with a tray in his hand. 
you have forgotten something, Sir.’ 

‘Upon the tray were spread my watch, which had been unfastened 
at the snap without damaging the chain, and the end of the chain re-in- 
serted in my waistcoat pocket. Also my purse containing eight or nine 
es a gold pencil case, a card case, a cigar case, and a pocket 

OOK. 

*** Why, you snakes,’ said I laughing, ‘ which mother’s son of you has 
been clever enough to do this ?’ 

“* Hadn't you better call a policeman, sir?’ said the lad. 

*** Well, no, I don't think I'll press the charge; I'll give you a little 
more rope to hang yourself with,’ said I, stretching out my hand to take 
the articles. 

“«* That was hardly the bargain, sir, was it ?’ asked the lad. ‘I under 
stood you to say as any thief were welcome to all that he could take 


‘I think 
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from you, without your knowin’ on it, excep’ a pocket-ankercher.’ As 
he spoke, he handed me the soches-bantheesbiel 

*** Well, empty the cigar case and the purse; and let us compromise 
it that way.’ 

“*QOno, sir! I was only joking; I wouldn't take them from you.” 
He returned the things as he spoke ; the whole company enjoying the 
joke heartily.” (pp. 42—3.) 

This book, which is dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie, may be found suggestive to philanthro- 
pists, and those who desire to seek out the erring and 
straying. 


Poems of Later Years. By H. Sawert Sroxes. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Stokes cannot be called a poet in any very serious 
or exalted sense of the term, but he has a great fluency in 
verse, much nice feeling, and a sense of the quaint and 
droll in nature which enables him to write a genial and 
agreeable volume. Such poems as “‘ The Chantrey Owl” 
show his smiling side well. This is a kind of “‘ Ingoldsby” 
legend, and is so long and rambling, that were it less 
amusing it would be almost long-winded. There isa good 
fanciful passage in which all the poets of the last genera- 
tion—Keats, Coleridge, Byron, &c., and a few other cele- 
brated men—are described as translated into the forms 
of appropriate birds, whose bodies, as Shakspeare says 
Pythagoras held, “the soul of our grandam may haply 
inhabit.” 

A serious poem in blank verse called “ Thrasea’’ is 
strong, but dull, and the verse itself contains no new 
energy and little music. ‘ The City,” a collection of 
narrative sonnets, is not pleasing ; it lacks remoteness ; and 
prose thrusts the directness and unmellowed assertiveness 
of its descriptions through what should have been first 
reformed and made real in a deeper sense by imagination 
and the artistic spirit. A few shorter pieces at the end are 
lighter, and easier, and therefore better. On the whole, 
the volume is neither a success nor a failure, and many 
readers will forgive what they do not enjoy in it for the 
sake of the pleasure they will derive from the rest. 


The Poet's Year. Compiled and edited by Cuas. W. 
Tinckam. F. Warne and Co. 


This volume is one of the ‘“ Lansdowne Poets.” To 
those who know the set it will not be necessary to say 
more than that it is admirably arranged and got up. The 
collection is taken from a very wide field of material, 
and includes many pieces by living writers that may not 
have been seen before by a large number of readers. 
There are also, among many bits from the older writers, 
some charming little passages from Spencer, perhaps the 
happiest and most poetic poet who ever wrote about the 
changes ofthe year. There are four divisions in the book, 
dividing the “year” into its four seasons. A coloured 
illustration, prettily sketched and printed, is at the head of 
each part. These pictures are not ideal figures, conven- 
tionally representing “‘ Spring’ and ‘“‘ Summer,” but clever 
little landscapes from English scenery. The compiler 
deserves much credit for having struck out this new line of 
selection-making. Any one who likes poetry about nature 
will find here many of his old friends, and among them 
many new acquaintances whom he will be glad to meet, 
and to whom he will soon give a place among his intimates. 
It is sufficient to have indicated the scheme and scope of 
the volume. It will make its own way, and the contents 
are too varied and too well arranged, too new and too old, 
to need criticism in detail. 














THE THEATRES. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

A revival of a piece written entirely to display the genius of one 
particular actor is seldom very successful, and we fear The Porter's 
Knot will prove no exception to the rule. Translated from Les 
Crochets du Pére Martin a play adapted to the peculiarities of 
Frédéric Lemditre, The Porter's Knot owed its long run principally 
to the extraordinary acting of the late F. Robson, than which 
nothing more affecting has, within our recollection at least, been 
seen on the English stage. There used to be a strange display of 
white handkerchiefs in the house when the old man told the story 
of the friend who had been ruined by speculation, and in the 
short scene with his son informed him that he knew his guilt and 
would sacrifice himself to save him, and to this is formed a striking 
contrast by the comparative apathy with which the same pas- 
sages are received at the Opera Comique. But then Mr. Robson 
was an artist of the very first rank, perhaps the truest genius that 
has been seen in our time, and there was a strange reality about 
his Sampson Burr which Mr. Craven cannot extend to the cha- 
racter. The part is played by Mr. Craven as well, perhaps, as it 
would be played by any actor of the present day, and we feel that 
it is unfair to compare him in any way to his famous prede- 
cessor. But there are some defects about Mr. Craven’s rendering 
that should be pointed out. In the passages that require no real 
power, he is satisfactory, but in the great scene he failed alto- 
gether. His voice is not suited to the pathetic parts, and re- 
minded us of the whimpering style of Mr. Toole, also he attempts 
no dialect. Then his action is too abrupt and forced, he rises 
and sits down with a peculiar jerk which sometimes rather taxes 
one’s gravity, and there was a palpable effort about his perform- 
ance. Instead of Sampson Burr we saw Mr. Craven, instead of 
reality we saw staginess and mere acting, and the sense of illusion 
was completely destroyed. In his own pieces, in parts which he 
has designed for himself, Mr. Craven is a good and popular actor, 
but it is unwise in him to challenge comparisons with either Mr. 
George Honey or Mr. Robson. 

The acting of the piece at the Opera Comique is certainly in- 
ferior to that originally to be witnessed at the Olympic. Mr. 
Barker acts with evident care as the money-lender Smoothly 
Smirk, but cannot for one moment be compared to Mr. Horace 
Wigan. Then Miss Marlborough is decidedly overweighted as 
Mrs. Burr, though she does her best, and Mr. H. Crouch is out 
of his element in juvenile parts. But Mr. Belford, who plays 
Scatter, is, perhaps, an improvement even on Mr. Vining, and 
acts easily and naturally as the good-natured and repentant scamp, 
and Mr. Hogan deserves praise for the pains he takes in the little 
part of the old sea captain. 


ALEXANDRA. 


There is one great defect in Mr. Gilbert a Becket’s fairy 
extravaganza In the Clouds, which must prevent its ever attaining 
any decided share of popular favour. It has no connected or 
intelligible plot in which the audience can take any interest. 
We venture to say that very few of the spectators who have 
witnessed the piece can explain the meaning of the magic key 
and the well of truth, or the reason why the court feel such 
anxiety to fish up the key. With this defect, no amount of 
political allusions, introduction of living personages, or attacks 
on the Ministry, can give vitality to the piece. The success of 
The Happy Land was made principally by its personalities, but 
the parody of the Wicked World was easily understood. In the 
new piece the whole is vague and unintelligible. 

The dialogue is smart enough, and with a more easily com- 
prehensible and interesting story, the situations would probably 
be very telling. The ideal soldier who is prepared for arbitration 
and not for fight, who is armed with an umbrella instead of a 
rifle, and whose motto is ‘‘We won't do it again,” is amusing, 
and is very cleverly performed in due pantomimic style by 
Mr. Morelli. The statesman Glycys, made up in imitation of 
Mr. Bright, has some good hits, but Mr. Bright’s absence from 
political life has caused his name to excite but little interest, and 
there is none of that hostility felt towards him which breaks out 
at the mere mention of the name of Mr. Lowe. The political 
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hits, 
feel vexed that Mr. 








however, become eather wearisome after a time, and we 


a Beckett, having hit upon a fair 


notion for | 


a piece, should have sacrificed dramatic interest to an attempt | 


to snatch applause by means which have been used ad 


and which may as well be left now to clown ard pantaloon. 

The piece is well put on the stage, the costumes are bright 
and quaint, and the performers, down even to the little boy who 
is “run in” by the ideal policeman, work hard and zealously for 
success. Madame St. Clair plays the part of a wandering prince 
cleverly, but her singing is below the average, and she has an 
unpleasant trick of over-emphasising the end of her lines, and 
too much consciousness when she makes a * point,” or 
a smart saying. Miss Alice Barth is vocally a 
sentative of Princess Celiante, but we are sorry to see her 
engaged in jigs and break-downs, a style of art utterly unsuited 
to and unworthy of her abilities. She is better fitted in light 
opera. The same remark applies to Mr. Turner, . ° ood stage 
tenor, who is thrown away in a burlesque part. Danvers, 
who plays the King of Utopia, is well known as a oh working 
and amusing actor of burlesque, and a heavy tragedian is 
amusingly played by Mr. Chamberlayne, who delivers his heroic 
speeches so well that we almost instinctively thought of classical 
drama. The piece will run till the zoth only, when the prepara- 
tions will be zealously carried on for the production of the locally 
named pantomime of Mother Redcap. 


nauseain 


HOLBORN. 


Le Réveilion, if not quite so amusing as Célimare le bicn aimé, is | 


yet one of the most amusing farces that has ever been put on the 


stage, and its interpretation at the hands of the skilful actors of 


the Holborn Theatre brings out fully the fun and gaiety of its 
situations. The plot is pretty generally known, but it may not 
be superfluous to detail it for the benefit of our readers. Gail- 
lardin, a propriétare, of Pincornet-les-Boeufs, has been condemned 
to eight days’ imprisonment for the terrible -crime of terming a 
policeman an imbécile, and returns from the tribunal to his home 
on Christmas Eve full of rage against his judges, and consoling 
himself only by the thought that as his term of imprisonment 
will not be up till the New Year, he will be relieved from the 
necessity of giving anybody any New Year's gifts. While he is 
preparing to go into captivity, a friend appears and invites him 
to a réveillon, or Christmas Eve supper, at the house of a Russian 
Prince Yermontoff. Gaillardin, who is a “sad dog,” at first 


declines, but hearing there are to be actresses present consents | 


to come on condition that he is allowed to leave early in order to 
go to prison. 
for cutting short his leave-taking and for appearing in evening 
dress are most entertaining. His wife’s sorrow at losing her 
husband is much increased by a little mischance which has 
befallen her. During the trial, Alfred, an old lover of hers, 
appeared, and declined to depart unless she promises him an 
interview in case her husband is condemned, which Madame 
Gaillardin is forced to do, expecting, 
acquittal will be returned. However, under the circumstances, 
Alfred makes his second visit, is surprised by the police, who are 
come to capture Gaillardin, and, though he vainly endeavours to 


The ingenious excuses which he makes to his wife | 


delivers | 
delighttul repre- | 


has | 


however, that a verdict of | 


prove to them their mistake, is arrested in his stead, the chief of | 


the police as he carries him off, observing appreciatively that he 
expected Madame Gaillardin to deny her husband's identity, and 
that her devotion is nothing less than sublime. 

In the second act we have a very amusing scene throughout. 
Gaillardin, under the name of the Marquis de Villangoujars, and 
Tourillon, the director of the prison, under the name of the 
Count de Villebouzin, meet and fraternise—of course in entire 
ignorance of each other’s identity. The actresses duly appear, 
and the fun becomes rather riotous, till in the middle of a quad- 


rille Gaillardin remembers he is due at the prison, and Tourillon | 


remembers he ought to be at his post, and both rush off. 

The complications in the third act can easily be 
Gaillardin comes to surrender himself, and is told that he is 
already in custody. On finally obtaining admission there are 
some delightful scenes between him and Tourillon, each being 
astonished to see the other. Eventually Gaillardin, disguised 
as an avocat, has an interview with Alfred, his uncomfort- 
able suspicions as to his wife are allayed by a full explanation, 


imagined. | 
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and in an ingenious ‘“‘tag’’ he appeals to the audience to remit 
his sentence of imprisonment. 

Nothing can be more genuinely humorous than the acting of 
M. Didier as Gaillardin. The indignation with which he 
denounces his judge, who though he knows him perfectly, and 
even wished him “good morning” when without his robe, yet, 
when on the bench, demands his name, and sternly represses any 
attempt at familiarity, the farewell to his wife when ostenaialy 
going to prison he is eager to get off to the soci iety of the actresses, 
the man-of-fashion-air he assumes when talking to the Prince, 

and his gradual relapse into inebriety at the supper-table, are 

delicious bits of comedy, free from exaggeration of any kind, and 
thoroughly in keeping with the part. The same praise must 
apply to M. Schey, whose by-play at supper, when, pretending to 
be listening to the good stories of the pseudo-marquis, he is fur- 
tively holding out his glass for more champagne, is admirable, 
and whose dancing in the quadrille, when he several times can 
scarcely keep his balance, i is quite artistic in its way. Indeed, 
M. Schey’s drunken scenes were perfectly delightful to witness; 
there was nothing offensive or vulgar, but tiie whole was most 
humorous and clever. The young prince is played by Madame 
Wilhem, who looks a most fascinating young spendthrift, and 
acts with commendable reserve and spirit. M. Leprevost, who 
plays Alfred, is too much inclined to exaggerate, but M. Perier, 
as Duparquet, acts with humour, and the little part of a jailor is 
capitally filled by M. Paul Legrand. 


The ballet of Flick and Flock which Mr. Baum is going to bring 
out at the Alhambra, is a great favourite with Berlin audiences, 
and never fails to attract crowds to the Grand Opera. Flick and 
Flock undoubtedly suggested some of the scenes in Babil and Bijou, 
such as the “‘ Kingdom of the Fishes,” and many of its incidents 
have appeared under various guises. The well-known “ Fire- 
man’s Galop” occurs in the last scene but one, and the “ Elixir 
of Youth” in the last scene, with the amusing transformation of 
an old woman into a little girl, is an effect that might well have 
been “ adapted” by some of our pantomime writers. 

Mr. Halliday’s version of ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” called—in ac- 
cordance with his usual custom—Heart’s Delight, will be produced 
at the Globe on Wednesday. 

Mr. Stride the courteous and genial box-keeper of ** Old Drury,” 
takes his benefiton Wednesday and Thursday next, when we wish 
him a “‘ bumper.” 


Miss Neilson has been seriously ill. 


THE WEEK. 


GarRpDEN.—Closed. 
Closed. 
Overiand Route. 


CoveENi 
Drury LANE.- 
HAYMARKET.—7. 


Farce. Operetta. 


ADELPHI.—7. awe o’Day. Farce. 
LyceuM.—7. Richelieu. Farces. 
Princess’ —7. Griselda.. Farces. 


Performances by Phelps and Toole. 
Wandering Heir. Farce. 

Richelieu Re-dressed. School for Intrigue. 
Belle’s Stratagem. Nemesis. Farce. 
School. Farce. 


GAIETY.—7. 
QUEEN’S.—7 
OLympic.—7. Farce. 
STRAND.—7. 
PRINCE OF WALES.—7.30. 


GLoBe.—7. Heart’s Delight, &c., Wednesday, December 17. 
VAUDEVILLE.—7. Road to Ruin. Farce. Burlesque. 
Court.—7. Alone. 'edding March. Farce. 


HoLporn.—8. French. Plays. Varied Programme. 


ALHAMBRA.—7.15. La Belle Héléne. Grand Ballet. Farce. 
ALEXANDRA.—7. Inthe Clouds. Farce. Operetta. 
PHILHARMONIC.—7.30. Byron’s Madame Angot. Farce. 


+> 


PARIS THEATRICALS. 





Assolant-Sardou has been settled. It will be re- 
membered that M. Assolant accused M. "or of having in his 
Oncle Sam plagiarised from a piece of M. Assolant’s entitled Le 
Dieu Dollar. However, a committee of dcomatiotn have decided 
that as M. Sardou had read Oncle Sam at the Vaudeville, “ten 
days before the publication of Le Dieu Dollar, he is entitled to the 


The affair 
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the claim of priority, and, moreover, that M. Sardou has not found | 
in M. Assolant’s book any materials that he might not have | 
| Ich,” from the former opera, and the prayer of Rienzi in the fifth 


easily found elsewhere. 

M. Dumas’ new play was originally to have been called Monsieur 
Fules. It was remembered, however, as we mentioned at the time, 
that there was a short piece in existence already bearing that 
title, and the name was accordingly changed to Monsieur Adolphe. 
Here a fresh difficulty arose. The Monsieur who gives his name 
to the play is by no means a captivating character, and Adolphe 
was the name not only of M. Martigny, the director of the 
Gymnase, but of M. Thiers. Then it was proposed to term the 
vicious hero Monsieur Léon, but this, in view of a possible return 
to power of M. Léon Gambetta, not to mention the possibility of 
wounding the tender susceptibilities of M. Léon Say, was equally 
objectionable. In this dilemma the name of Alphonse was sug- 
gested, but no sooner had the announcement been made of the 
proposed title, than it flashed on the minds of all concerned that 
Alphonse was the name of an influential patron of the theatre 
who might not feel flattered by the choice. In despair M. Dumas 
fils, requested that the play might be called Monsieur Alexandre— 
his own name—observing that if he did not object no other 
** Alexandre” need. Eventually “‘ Alphonse” was selected as the 
most fitting name, and the painfully important discussion came 
to an end. 

The Grand Opera ‘is now definitely housed at the Théatre 
Italien, the band is to be reduced from eighty-five to sixty, and 
the ballet, owing to the slight construction of the stage, to be 
very much shorn of its splendours. 

Les Merveilleuses are daily expected to make their first appear- 
ance. M. Sardou has been unwell, and unable to superintend 
the final rehearsal, or the piece would have been performed 
before. Monday, the 15th inst., is now the day fixed. 

An interesting revival will be that of Athalie at the Odéon, with 
Mendelssohn’s music executed by a band of too performers drawn 
from the orchestras of the Opera and the Conservatoire, and a 
chorus of 200 voices. A similar performance took place at the 
Odéon, six or seven years ago. 

Le Liqueur d’Or, a new opéra bouffe produced at the Menus- 
Plaisirs, has, as usual, a plot somewhat difficult to detail. The 
liquor in question is an elixir which solves the famous problem 
of the chemists and physiologists, how to produce animal life by 
artificial means, and the adventures which the possession of this 
liquor causes are sometimes a little too pronounced. The music 
of M. Laurent de Rillé is, in its choral portions, above the ordi- 
nary féérie stamp. M. de Rillé is principally known as a writer 
of part sqngs, and especially of La Retraite, which the ‘‘ Orphéon- 
istes” used to give so admirably during their visit to England in 
1858. But with the exception of two or three pieces—a duet and 
quintette in the second act, a valse recalling Gabrielle's air in 
Les Cent Vierges—the writing is not very striking. Though the 
piece is somewhat long, it is admirably acted, especially by 
Milher as the quack vendor of the elixir, and Madame Matz- 
Ferrare, and the scenery and costumes are on the most lavish 
scale. 

Georges Sand’s famous drama, Le Marquis de Villemer, which 
is founded in some degree on the popular German legend of the 
two brothers, has been revived at the Odéon, with Mdlle. Léonide 
Leblanc, better known perhaps in England than in Paris, ina 
leading part. 

A new drama, La Filleule d’Artagnan, by M. Xavier de Montepin, 
has just beencompleted. The famous hero of the Three Musketeers 
is introduced in the prologue only to die; and his daughter 
Vaillance, in the drama, will go through as many stirring adven- 
tures as her father himself. 


-_ 
> 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


WAGNER CONCERT. 

The programme of the second concert of the Wagner Society 
contained more of the works of the great master in whose honour 
the society was founded, and was consequently of greater interest 
than its predecessor, though the selection was not altogether the 
best that could have been made. The works performed belong 








to Tannhduser and Rienzi, Elizabeth’s short air, * Dich griisse 


act, a part of the duet in the last act of Lohexgrin, and the Kaiser- 
marsch. Of these the greatest impression decidedly was made by 
the overture to Tannhduser, which was magnificently performed, 
the violins especially distinguishing themselves in the rapid pas- 
sages towards the end of the overture, which represent the 
struggles of Venus and the powers of evil against the pure influ- 
ence of religion. Indeed, nothing in the whole range of musical 
art can surpass this writing. The gentle calm of the pilgrim’s 
chorus is interrupted gradually by the muttering notes of the 
violins which grow louder and louder, while the horns continue 
to give out the smooth notes of the hymn. This is worked up to 
a final crescendo, in which the violins and strings generally over- 
power the sound of the horns for a time, but at last the melody 
again establishes its pre-eminence, given out this time by the 
full force of the wind. We must congratulate beth Mr. Dann- 
reuther and the band on one of the best performances of the 
overture we ever heard. Elizabeth's song is scarcely a favour- 
able specimen of the opera, and we should have very much pre- 
ferred the lovely prayer in the last act, ‘‘ Allmachtige Jungfrau,” 
where, after the return of the pilgrims, Elizabeth is kneeling 
before the shrine of the Virgin Mary. The overture to Rienzi, 
especially the andante, was also very finely played, but as it con- 
tains the whole of the prayer it was a mistake to give the prayer 
immediately after it. Herr Werrenrath, who was the singer, has a 
fine voice, though uneven in tone and quality and produced indif- 
ferently from throat and chest. His singing is as yet unfinished 
though he has evidently received very careful training, but his 
intonation is correct, most of his notes are free from the peculiar 
harshness of ring we find in German voices, and with patience and 
steady work, and by conquering the unevenness of tone, he will 
prove a good tenor, and may be destined to spread the knowledge 
of Wagner still further among our English Philistines. 

The opening piece of the concert was Liszt’s “ poéme sympho- 
nique ” Lamento e Trionfo di Tasso, a work which it requires more 
than one hearing thoroughly to appreciate, With the exception 
of there being no division between the movements the work is 
symphonic in form, though the opening allegro is omitted. A 
plaintive and beautiful andante, the melody of which was admi- 
rably given by the bass clarionet at first, and subsequently taken 
up by full orchestra, is succeeded by a short minuet, the melody 
given out by the cellos, which commences the triumphal portion, 
and this, with various changes of time and rhythm, continues to 
the end. It is impossible to describe the many beauties of a work 
which displays throughout, the hand of a master of orchestral 
colouring and a pure strain of melody which ought at once to dis- 
abuse the public mind of the notion that the “ music of the future "’ 
is nothing but noise. Liszt’s symphony was followed by Dr. von 
Bulow’s “ Marche des Impériaux.” Both pieces were conducted 
by Dr. von Bulow, who, however, scarcely found his enthusiasm 
thoroughly taken up by the band, well and carefully as they 
played. But the manner in which the “ violoncelli” gave the 
“trio” of the march was the perfection of playing, and must 
have delighted the heart. of the composer-conductor. Owing to 
the Sacred Harmonic performance, we missed several faces from 
the ranks of the orchestra, the basis of which is the admirable 
band of thé Crystal Palace. We have praised the playing of the 
violins, horns, and violoncellos, we must add that the double bass 
players, headed by two thoroughly good musicians, Herr Progatzky 
and Herr Biehl, played the many difficult passages which fell to 
their share with admirable steadiness, vigour, thoroughness and 
depth of tone. 

At the next concert on January 23rd, we are promised a chorus 
of 100 voices, who will sing the chorus of pilgrims from Tann- 
haiisey—Why does not Mr. Dannreuther give us the singing 
contest—two choral songs from the Mceistersinger, and some of the 
music from Der Fliegende Hollander ? 





Mdlle. Rose Bell will play the part of Don Juan in Byron’s 
forthcoming burlesque at the Alhambra. It is satisfactory to 
obtain a representative of the part who will be histrionically as 
well as vocally a competent representative of the gallant Don, 
and who may be depended upon to play the part with due re- 
finement and freedom from coarseness, 
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The trial of Metzler versus Gounod has been postponed by 
general consent till the rrth of January. 

The Cosmopolitan is now publishing a series of most interesting 
articles in French by the composer of ‘* Faust” on the subject of 
‘Routine in matters of art.” The same paper describes the 
rights and wrongs of the quarrel between the Albert Hall Company 
and M. Gounod. 

Talking of the above-named composer, we would recommend 
to our readers a little piece called “‘ Dodelinette.” Written for a 
child, and wonderfully simple, it is yet full of an indescribable 
piquancy and charm. Anything more pretty and refined than 
the concluding bars we have seldom heard. Any one who had ever 
touched the piano at all could master the trifle in five minutes, and 
we have only to add that it is published by Messrs. Goddard and 
Co., Argyll Place, from whom an arrangement either for two or 
four hands may be procured. 

Gounod’s concerts will be commencing soon, that is, at the 
beginning of February. One of the aims of the conductor is to 
discountenance anything in the way of sensationalism, either as 
regards trickery of advertisement or extravagance of dress on 
the part of the ladies. 

Another operatic artist has sought a baser level. Mdlle. Réboux 
who appeared at M. Riviére’s concerts is engaged for the Folies 
Dramatiques at Paris, and will appear in La Fille de Madame 
Angot. 

M. Faure has been seriously ill. It is doubtful whether he will 
sing at Drury Lane or Covent Garden next season. We hope he 
will remember and profit by the storm Graziani raised some years 
ago by his rival engagements with Mr. E. T. Smith and Mr. Gye. 

The “ Messiah”’ is to be performed at Paris on Saturday next, 
and will doubtless be an attractive novelty! The executants will 
muster altogether three hundred. 

At the Paris Popular Concerts last Sunday, Beethoven’s Sym- 





phony in A, Raff’s Symphony “ Im Walde,” Haydn’s Symphony, | 


No. 44, an “‘ Adagio” by Rubinstein, and M. Gounod’s “ Medita- | 


tion,” were performed. 
On Monday Bach’s “ Christmas Oratorio” was performed. A 
notice of this will appear next week. We must, however, demur 


to the statement that it is the first time of its performance in | 
It has been performed by the Bach Society, and also | 


England. 
at Christ Church, Oxford. Monday’s performance may, however, 
rank as the first formal introduction of the work to the London 
public. 


—>—_— 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


The latest work by the illustrious Artist, Gustave Doré, is now 
approaching completion, and will, it is anticipated, be at the 
Doré Gallery in New Bond Street early in January, 1874. The 
Subject is, ‘‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” 

The editor of that unfortunate paper the Scholastic Register, 
wishes us to understand that his journal really has some circula- 
tion, and is not “ utterly obscure.” Perhaps our Readers may 
recollect that we referred to this publication some few weeks ago, 
in terms not of the most complimentary kind. It published 
some nonsense on the subject of corporal punishment for young 
ladies. 


Messrs Collins, we understand, are about to issue a new | 


monthly newspaper adapted for use in schools. 

A correspondent of the Schoolmaster has arrived at the grim 
conclusion that almost without exception certificated schoolmasters 
cannot afford to marry. It seems, according to the account given 
that these unlucky teachers are expected not only to keep up a 
respectable position in life but to ‘* dress fashionably ! ” 

A touchy contemporary whose most conspicuous features are 
bad paper, bad type, quack advertisements, stale news, and loose 
grammar, has lately fallen foul of us on account of what, all 
things considered, was really quite a favourable notice. We are 


called “old women,” and all sorts of dreadful things, and are | 


treated to much abuse of an amusingly petulant kind. To show 
the utter absurdity of its attacks, we will allude to the one in the 
last number, in which, as conclusive proof of our “ unreliability,” 
it is stated that we “ gave our readers to understand” Miss 
Soldene to have been a débiitante at the Oxford Music Hall in the 


year 1867. We can only say that in accordance with our inva- 
riable practice, we collected our facts from the Artist, and that 
Miss Soldene, who may perhaps know a little about her own 
history, gave us the information herself, and in addition lent us 
an extract from the Standard mentioning the débit. 

Any one of our country cousins, who has not had enough excite- 
ment, in noticing the different effects of a London fog on the 
bovine and porcine “claimants” at the Agricultural Hall, in 
listening to the laughter-rousing songs of the St. James’ Hall 
“darkies,” or looking at Madame Tussaud’s “ Chamber of Hor- 
rors,” and who is desirous of a healthy change in the shape of a 
nightmare, should not fail to go to the Egyptian Hall, and see 
Maskelyne and Cooke, who will shew him all the wonders, 
mysteries, and horrors. possible and impossible, in the most 
delightful and fascinating manner during a series of musical and 
mystical sketches, in which there is no fear of his interest flag- 
ging for a single moment, as the breaks, which have occurred 
hitherto in performances of a similar kind, while the various 
kinds of apparatus were being prepared, are here entirely 
dispensed with, by the introduction of some clever bye-play, 
smart repartees, and pretty songs, by the different characters of 
the little pieces. The decapitation trick, as performed by the two 
coadjutors, is almost beyond credence, and the Metamorphosis 
Cabinet and Box Trick are executed with such marvellous 
rapidity and smartness, that we are bound to believe that tworather 
substantial somethings can disappear into nothing; and that out 
of space anything wished for can immediately be produced. In 
spinning six plates at the same time, Mr. Maskelyne would prove 
a formidable opponent to the cleverest of the “ Celestials,” and if 
he paid Japan a visit, his top-spinning would cause many a native 
exponent of the black art to perform, with his short sword, the 
sacred rite of ‘‘ the happy dispatch.” 


a os 
BOOKS LATELY RECEIVED. 


Provost and Co.—War Chronicle. By Capt. Bedford Pim, R.N.— 
Sketches of Modern Paris. By Francis Locock. 

Wm. Collins : London and Glasgow.—Richard II. By Rev. D. Morris, 
B.A.—Elements of Algebra. By James London, M.A.—History 
of English Literature. By F. A. Laing.—Animal Physiology. By 
John Angell.—Geology. By Wm. S. Davis, LL.D.—Inorganic 
Chemistry. By Dr. Kemshead.—Inorganic Chemistry. By T. E 
Thorpe Ph.D. 

Blackie and Son.—Diamonds and Precious Stones.—Wonders cf the 
Yellowstone Region. 

Partridge and Co.—Child-Land.—My Pretty Picture Book. 

Samuel Tinsley.—Harry’s Big Boots. 

Dean and Son.—Endless Mirth and Amusement. 

Bemrose and Sons.—The Ladies Treasury. 

Isbister and Co.—Fables and Fancies. By Beata Francis. 

Town and Country Publishing Co.—Recollections of a Pebble. 

Tribner and Co.—Threading my Way. By R. Dale Owen. 

Marlborough.—Lonely Queenie. 

W. Gardner.—Stories they Tell Me. 

Stationer’s Company.—British Almanack and Companion for 1874. 

Wm. Blackwood.—Rome or Death. By Alfred Austin. 

Charing Cross Publishing Co.—Kate Savage. 3 Vols. 

F. Warne.—Beauty, what it is and how to retain it. 

Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas.—Sketches of Highland Character. 

> 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

With the new year wiil be recommenced our papers on “ Caricature”, 
which were brought to an abrupt temporary close by the serious indis- 
position of the author. A curious sketch by Rowlandson will be found 
in the present number. 

Several important novelties are in active preparation. 
announced in detail next week. 


They will be 


Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
The Composer of ** Tannhauser.” 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS'S NEW WORKS. 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT B9OK. 


On 15th December, in 4to, price 10s. 6d 


SCENES OF SCOTTISH STORY. 
» With Illustrations by Walter H. Paton, R.S.A., Sam Bough, 
A.R.S.A., W. F. Vallance, and other artists. 


BALLINGALL. 


Now ready i in 3 vols, Svo, price 3 
TABLE 


a Memorial by his Son, Tuomas ConsTaBLe. 
“ This elaborate and interesting work.”—Athenaum. 
“ Adds considerably to the history of literature in Scotland.”—Courant. 


a Tale. 


“ Patience to Work and Patience to Wait,’ 


RCHIBALD CONS 
CORRESPONDENTS : 


ROCKBOURNE 


Author of “‘ Mabel’s Experience,” 
Price 5s. 
—Nonconformist. 


&c. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 


“ A tale of a very noticeable character.’ 
“ Admirably fitted to be placed in the hands of young people, and may be read with 


profit by their elders."—Daily Review. 


Antiquaries of Scotland. 


’ By WILLIAM | fos. 6d. 
BUSINESS. 


1 vol. 


AND "HIS LITERARY 


employ himself.”—Gray's Letters. 


New and cheaper edition. 


By Marion Eviza WEIR, 
‘THE HISTORY OF 


By H. Taine, D.C.L. 





THE ORKNEYINGA SAGA. Edited, 


Introduction by JoserpH ANDERSON, 
demy 8vo. 


By A MERCHANT. I 
Price 

“ To find one’s self business, I am persuaded, is the great art of life ; ; 
spirit, something of genius (more than common) is required to teach a man ‘how to 


DectToR ANTONIO. A Tale. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, ornamental boards. 


with Notes and 
Keeper of the National Museum of the 
(With numerous Illustrations.) Price 


vol. fcap. 8vo. 
78. 6d. 
some 


By Joun Rurrint. 


Price 2s. 


Now ready Vol. 2 of New Edition, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
revised dition, in four vols. small demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each. 


New and carefully 


[Vols. 5 and 4 in the Press 


KETCHES OF HIGHLAND C HARAC STER > with “One of the most brilliant books that France has produced for years."—Spectator. 

Pp 
Seven full-page Illustrations by W. Ratston. Engraved by William Ballingall * For marvellous purity of diction, for a thorough grasp of his subject, and for an 
and . Cooper. 1 vol. 4to. Price 6s. earnest desire to do justice to a — 7". the work is unrivalled. We warmly 
‘time engravings are excellent.”"—Standard. commend the book to our readers."—Fohn Bul 
“ A genuine transcript of life."—Greenock Telegraph. . 

Now ready, 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 

L! IT'TLE TRIX; or, Grandmamma’'s Lessons. Square | THE LAW OF TRADE UNIONS IN ENGLAND 


Courant. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 
with Introductory Notice by the Rev. 


“ The Last Days of Our Lord's Passion.” 


Extract from Preface by Rev. Dr. Hanna. 

“ Books of this description are already numerous, 
we shall scarcely find another which exhibits the same freshness and vividness of idea, 
the same fervour of faith, the same intensity of devotion. 
to introduce in this country a book so fitted to attract and to benefit.” 


18mo. 
“Has the one rare merit that it is a story that children will read and enjoy.”"— 


Price ts. 
GuTHrie, 


By the Rev. G. Bowen, | / 
Ws. Hanna, D.D., LL.D., Author of 


For the Use of Schools. 
1 vol. feap. 4to. Price 5s. 


1 vol. r8mo. Price 2s. 6d. 


Hierarchy. 
of Brecuin. 


but among such books 


I count it a great privilege USES. By Fintay Duy. 


demy 8vo, price 12s. 


and SCOTLAND under the TRADE 


ETERINARY MEDICINES : 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


UNION ACT, 1871. By Wiitiam 


Advocate, Registrar of Friendly Socicties and Trade Unions in Scotland. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
astical Aspect, from the Introduction of Christianity till the Fail of the Old 
By M. G. J. Kintocu. 


, chiefly in its Ecclesi- 
Edited by the Bishop 


their ACTIONS and 


1 vol, 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS — & C CO. LONDON. 








House Cistern fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 


PATENT 





CISTERN 


And superior to all others. 
May, 1870; See also the Lancet, January 12, 1867; 
September. 30, 1867; 


. Patronised and used by Her Majesty the =, at Osborne, H.R.H. 
of Coalition, the élite of the Medical Profession, and the Lo 


Requiring, when once mixed, no attention whatever, 


also Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, 
and Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865 ; and December, 1872 
Price £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this system, £1 5s. to £3 


numerous Institutions, Breweries, &c. 


Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July, 1866, November, 1867, and 
September 23, 1863 


the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke 
ndon, St. George's, Fever, and German Hospitals, and at Government barracks and Lunatic ‘Asylums, and 





NO FAMILY WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FILTERS, CHARGED SOLELY WITH ANIMAL 





THE 


" Portable Cistern 
Filter. 


CHARCOAL: 


; Dr. Lancaster, 





Water Testing Apparatus, tos. 6d. and ats. each. Pocket Filters from 48. 6d. to 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters from 12s. 6d. 
These Filters may be seen in operation, and full particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Offices, 


157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 













“NE PLU S ULTRA” 
or 

CURATIVE 

MAGNETISM 


IN 
Body-Belts, Chest 
rotectors, 


i” Spine-Bands 
Cases of — Caps. 
Pot -Caps, 
RHEUMA- Wristlets, 
TISM ete 
INDIGESTION, etc 
Spinac Weak- . 
NESS, 


Cuest ANnp Ner- 
vous AFFECTIONS, 
and for the 
PREVENTION OF SEA 
SICKNESS. 

For Pamphlets with full 
particulars ap eh’, to 
Scrivener, Gill, & Co., 
Licensees & Manufacturers, 
Cook's INTERNATIONAL 


BuILDINGs, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON 


Read *‘ Water; its Impurities and Purification.” Price, per fost, 2d, 








|A. YER? VTOCREG COUPLE. 


New Novel, in One Volume, 6s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 
VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author of 


| 
“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “ The Runaway,” &c. 

London: MARCUS WARD & Co., 67, “Chandos Street, W.C. 
} 

} 


RESHAM pag *- ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 
Realised ps Tos CURED e cccccescccccooveces £1,715,049 
Assurance Fund (1872). ........ssseeeeeees 1,653,587 
| Annual Income (1872) ...........eeeeeeees 438,219 
Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained 2. PR lication to the Society's Agents; or to 
i RN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
| 











ust abishei a aah of the late 
IR EDWIN LANDSEER. R.A. drawn on stone by 


; » A. Rimanoczy, from the Photograph by Mr. John Watkins, of Parliament 
Street (the only one for which the distinguished artist ever sat). 
India Proofs, 10s. . each. Sold > all Printsellers, and by F. Cartwright, 
| Lithographer, 57, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


WHELPTON’S Vegetable Purifying Pills. 
During the last Forty Years have proved their value in 
thousands of cases in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, 











the best medicines known. G. Wuetpron & Son, 3, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 


Vendors, Free by post for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the United Kingdom, 


le 


Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Complaints are one of | 





M r ADAME TUSSAUD'S 
4 EXHIBITION, Baker Street.— 
Now added, PORTRAIT MODELS of 
the SHAH, Marshal McMahon, and M. 
Thiers. The authograph and testimonial 
written and presented by the Shah to the 
Messrs. Tussaud, July 3rd, 1873, is exhi- 


bited. Also new and recherché Court 
Dresses. Admission 1s., children under 
ten, 6d.; extra rooms, 6d. Open from 1o 


a.m. till 10 P. m. 


4 ™~ 

‘OW TO GET OUT OF 
DEBT. A pamphlet for the 
guidance of all in embarrassed circum- 
stances, dedicated to every person desi- 
rous of getting out of trouble without 
n bankruptcy.—Free for 6 stamps from 
enry Howse, 49, Leicester-square, and 

all booksellers and newsagents. 


CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 
Magical and other ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, suitable for the above, sup lied 
by JOHN H. WILSON, rille 
Pianist, &c., 38, LEICESTERS UARE. 
Large or Small Bands on the shortest 
notice. Established Tem Years, 
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D® LYNN. EGPY TIAN 
HALL.—Every day at 3 and 8 
o'clock. Carr S Prices, 
58., 38. 2S., an 
medium, or af 
ties in deceiving the senses ? 








] R. LYNN, displays a 

sleizht of hand almost miraculous, 
completely deceiving the senses, deluding 
the judgment.—Times, May 25. 


R. LYNN.—“ We have 
a man (Dr. Lynn) among us who 
can produce anything out of nothing; in 
fact, do anything which in reason or out 
of all reasor is asked of him.”—Standard, 
itt 9. 


LYRic ‘HALL, "Great 
Portland Street, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street.—This new, elegant, and 
commodious Hall OPENED for the 
season. TWO EXHIBITIONS Daily, 
at 2and 8 o'clock. Doors open at1and7. 
Carriages at 4.15 and 10.15. Prices—5s., 
38., 28., and 1s. Box-office, ro till 5. 


THE USE OF 
HE GLENFIELD STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES THE 
DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, THE 
ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, AND 
THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious Sauce in the 
World to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. Sold 
by all Grocers and Oilmen, in bottles, 6d., 
1s.,and 2s., each. 
Trade Mark—Willow Pattern Plate. 
Proprietors—Goodall, Backhouse & Co., 
Leeds. 





r , a 
IRKBECK BANK. Es- 
tablished 1851. 29 & 30, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Four per cent. Interest allowed on De- 
posits. Current Accounts opened similar 
to the Joint Stock Banks, but without any 
stipulation as to amount of balance to be 
kept by the customer. Cheque Books 
supplied. Purchases and Sales of British, 
Foreign and Colonial Bonds, Stocks, 
Shares, &c., effected. Advances made 
thereon. Office hours from ro till 4, on 
Mondays from 1o till 9, and on Saturdays 
from 10 till 2 o'clock. A Pamphlet con- 
taining full particulars, may be obtained 
Gratis, or sent post free on application to 

Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


A BERDEEN GRAN ITE 
MONUMENTS, from £5. Carriage 
free. Inscriptions, accurate and beau- 
tiful. Plans and prices from JOHN W. 
LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


rOODALL 'S QUININE 
WINE. The best and most agree- 
able Tonic yet introduced. For the relict 
of indigestion, general debility, and loss of 
appetite, it is invaluable. Recommended 
for its purity by the ood Journal, Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Wentworth L. Scott, 
Esq., F.C.S., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A., &c. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, 
in large bottles, at 1s. and 2s. each. 
Prepared by Goodal!, Backhouse & Co., 
Leeds. 





7 
KAY E’ S WORSDELL’ s 
PILLS. Our trying climate causes 

diseases of the lungs to be an almost 
national complaint. Hence the preval- 
ence of INFLAMMATION OF THE CHEST, 
Broncnitis, AstHma, and Consump- 
Tion. In all cases relief, and in many 
cure, is effected by a careful use of 

KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers 
in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 23. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. per box, 


the Doctor s are al | enough to receive e 


SHIP AHOY! The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ONCE 
With an Additional Chapter, writte 
At all Booksellers’ and at the Rail 


“ancer and 
moval Without the Knife by the New Spécialité 
tive cases. By H. Robinson, B.A., M.R. Cc. S. London, Longmans &Co., +» Paternoster- row. 








The I llustrated Review. 


| SHIP AHOY !—Mr. Plimsoll, in nes is : Speech at Bristol— | 


had unc lert aken to s 











eady, Price One Shilling 





I by Samuel Plimsoll, 38q., M. 
y Station. 


19, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





London: 


Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 6d.; ches ap edition, Is. 
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‘This i is the only Imitation which cannot : be 
detected from “ Keal Gold Jewelry,” pos sessing x qualities 

so long needed and desired in Imitation Gold Jewelry, vic. , Supe- 

riority of finish, elegance of design, solidity and durability. 


Ay ssinian Gold is one of the greatest in- 
a ventions. All manner of personal lowelry. The Ladies’ 
Victorias, at 7s. 6d. each, are the ee of the day.—Sole 
Manufacturers, L. and ~ PyYKE, 32, » Place, Holborn. City 
Depots, 153, Cheapside; 1534, Che ae and 68, Fleet Strect. 
Jrize Medal, 1 ito.--Kalalenees with Prices 
. on application.—Sole Manufacturers, L. and A. Pyxer, 32, 
Ely Place, Holborn. City Depots, 153, Cheapside; 1534, Cheap- 
side; and 68, Fleet Street. 
A byssinian Gold Alberts, 6s. each.—Mag- 
+ nificent designs. Also Lockets, Earrings, Brooc pen, Scarf 
Pins, &c,—Sole Ma ee L. and A. Pyxs, 3 ly Place, 
Holborn. City Depot , Cheapside; 153, Cheapside ; and 
68, Fleet Street. 


. ‘The best thing ever Invented.—Abyssinian 


at prices that 
The Enamel and Real Pearl set, Brooch and Ear- 
Manufacturers, L. and A. 
53, Cheapside; 


Gold, in all kinds of Personal Jewelry, 
astonish. 
rings, 258., pleases every one.—Sole 
Pyke, 32, Ely Place, Holborn. City Depdts, 
153A, Cheapside : and 68, Fleet Street. 
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C™ TY of L ONDON and 
“ NATIONAL ART UNION 
ANNUAL DRAWING, 
, 1873, under Government 
each, of agents, 
ue in stamps from 
ornhill, London, E.C. 
GEO. KING, Secretary. 
Notice.—For Christmas Presents ir 
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tickets will be sent, post free, on receipt 
| Of 10s. in stam ps or money order. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & Co’s NU- 
TRITIVE and SEDATIVE HAIR 


| CREAM is supplied to the Trade by all 


Patent Medicine Houses and Wholesale 
Perfumers. Has the testimony of Emi- 
nent Physicians to its a rising " and 

“ unfailing success ; a HL. and Co.’s 
SEDATIVE COLD CREAM, will keep 
good any time. 


Loss OF LIFE OR 


LIMB, with the consequent Loss 
of Time and Money, caused by Accidents 
of all kinds, Provided for by a Policy of 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6. 5s. 
insures £1,000 at Death, or an allowance 
at the rate of £6 per week for i injury. 

£725,000 have been paid as Compensa- 
tion. 64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, 
London. Wituiam J. VIAN, Secretary. 


“ Latreille on half a million lips 
Has made moustachios grow. "—Hornet. 
WHISKERS and MOUS- 
TACHIOS. Before purchasing 
spurious Recipes for producing the above, 
send name and address to Mr. Latreille, 
Walworth,who will forward free of charge, 
full particulars of a well-known and much 
esteemed preparation, with testimonials 
from 500 persons who have used the article 


Ww r . 
[_UXURIANT WHIS. 
KERS and MOUSTACHES. Hun- 
dreds can now testify to the wonderful 
success of FOX'S NOTED FORMULA, 
which forces whiskers and moustaches to 
grow heavily in six weeks on the smooth- 
est face, without injuring the skin. A 
sure remedy for baldness. 13 stam 
Mr. JOHN ‘FOX, Macclesfield, Ches ine. 


-IR EDWIN LAND. 
» SEER AMONGST HIS MOST 
POPULAR WORKS.—A Photograph 
from an Original Painting by T. S. 
Cousens, with Poem by J. T. Lucas. 
Cartes, 6d.; Cabinets, 1s.; Scraps, ts., 
1s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. : of all Picture 
Dealers, or for Stam s direct from the 
Publisher, A. MENDELSSOHN, 6, 
FETTER LANE, London. “A fine 
imaginative picture.” ‘“ A photographic 
gem.” See public press. 


LL in DEBT shoul 
4 apply to MARSH and CO., {4, 
Bloomsbury-place, who effect arrange- 
ments, liquidations, compositions with 
creditors, conduct bankruptcies, negotiate 


| loans, and afford quick relief from em- 








OLLOW AY’S OINT- 
MENT AND PILLS.—Look to 
the future.—The first symptoms of de- 


| parting health should have instant atten- 


tion and redress, not more for the comfort 
of the present, but for the happiness of 
the future. Whatever the irregularity, 
wherever masked, 


situated, however 


| Holloway’s remedies will reach and 


remove it. The external employment of 
the Ointment, and the internal use of 


| the Pills, will always restore order and 


ease. Contagious complaints, defective 


} nutrition, want of appetite, nausea, and 
| biliousness are immediately cured, and 


healthy funct ions permanently restored 
to each organ. ‘The united action of 
Holloway's remedies over the human 
frame is so singularly searching, soothing, 
and curative, that few diseases can long 
withstand the thorough purification they 
constantly bring about. 











